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SELF-REALIZATION AS A WORKING MORAL 
PRINCIPLE. 

In spite of the mournful utterance of the desponding 
students of society, who tell us that while the world is more 
and more, the individual is withering, it is very doubtful if 
the individual has ever had a better chance than at the end 
of this nineteenth century. In numberless ways life is free 
and richer for us than it was for our forefathers. And this is 
seen to be for our good. People are growing convinced, and 
justly convinced, that education, culture, and rational amuse- 
ment are all helpful to a virtuous life ; while ignorance, coarse- 
ness, and general poverty of mind and body are its greatest 
hinderances. It is inevitable that a conviction so wide-spread, 
and in many ways so salutary, should be represented in con- 
temporary philosophy, which justly prides itself on being 
closely in touch with life. In moral philosophy it appears as 
the theory of self-realization. The obvious fact that modern 
culture has promoted virtue has suggested that virtue itself 
may be a sort of self-culture. In all ages speculation has 
asked, What is moral good ? Not a few of our ablest thinkers 
now answer, It is self-realization. And self-realization may 
be best defined as the cultivation of character, as the forma- 
tion of a rich, noble, and harmonious personality. Or again, 
speaking in terms of function, it means a life full of rich, noble, 
and harmonious activities. The fulfilment of such activities, 
or, in other words, the cultivation of such a character, is, the 
self-realizer would argue, what we mean by virtue or moral 
goodness. 

This interpretation of virtue is, we venture to think, quite 
mistaken, for reasons which cannot be adequately set forth in 
a short article. It is possible in brief limits to state a funda- 
mental truth, but scarcely possible to controvert a fundamental 
mistake, since that involves a full statement of -the truth as 
well. Our present scope is narrower, to show that this self- 
realization principle does not work well in practice. This, of 
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course, amounts indirectly to a criticism of its truth ; since, as 
Aristotle remarked, " all experience harmonizes with a true 
principle, but a false one is soon found to be incompatible with 
the facts." 

The thesis which we will try to establish is that self-realiza- 
tion is useful as a rough indication of the right moral direction, 
but that when examined narrowly, it turns out to be no more 
than a secondary principle of conduct. 

First, for the former half of the thesis. Self-realization is 
in harmony with the tendencies of the age. It is a counsel 
of growth and expansion, and growth and expansion have been 
characteristic of the England of our generation. The causes 
of this are largely political and economic. Among them are 
the increase in the food-supply and other kinds of wealth, the 
creation of new industries, the participation of the masses in 
political power, colonization, the emancipation of women, and 
the weakening of class prejudices in social life. Now, just as 
in a decaying and straitened society, the virtues of resigna- 
tion and self-denial must rightly gain in favor, so in a free 
and thriving society must the virtues of self-expansion and 
healthy enjoyment. 

These material and political causes of the expansion of 
modern English life may be left to the political economist 
and social historian. They are the conditions of self-expan- 
sion, rather than elements in it. We are concerned rather 
with the higher sides of life, with the sphere of knowledge, 
religion, and art. 

We need not say much of knowledge. For some hundred 
years the English nation has professed to believe in education, 
but only in recent years have we, as a nation, acted up to the 
profession. No side of our national life has expanded more 
than this. 

Religion is another sphere where the principle of expansion 
has supplanted the principle of repression. The essence of 
our Protestantism is to lay more stress upon the individual 
Christian than upon the Church, more stress upon the personal 
relation of the worshipper to his Maker than upon the com- 
munity of the worshippers, combined into an organization 
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and acknowledging common formulae of belief. But this per- 
sonal relation has a double side. We may think more of our 
inferiority and dependence, or more of our aspiration. We 
may reflect that, contrasted with God, man is as dust and his 
life brief as an eddy of the dust ; that his wisdom is foolish- 
ness and his strength naught; that his righteousness is as 
filthy rags, his good intentions most weak and transitory. If, 
in addition, we believe in the dogmas of Original Sin and 
Eternal Punishment, we are forced to admit that life should 
be nothing but a preparation for death, and everything which 
hinders the work of salvation a stumbling-block to be cast 
aside from the path. To the condemned wretch daily ex- 
pecting the executioner mirth is but a mockery, and every 
earthly interest but a lure from the task of reconciling himself 
with an offended Maker. 

It may be that few have believed with logical thoroughness 
in this death's-head theology ; but it is certain that not long 
ago it gave a tinge to the lives of most religious Englishmen. 
The grudging or prohibition of amusement, such as novels or 
theatres, the distrust of science, the depreciation of art and all 
the realm of the beautiful was, and in some circles is still, a 
mark of a well-principled mind. But for these old prejudices 
serious middle-class life, particularly in non-conformist circles, 
would not be so bare and tasteless as it generally is. 

But now the tide is setting the other way. We are all 
coming to think more of the possibilities than of the imper- 
fections of our life, more of the promises than of the prohibi- 
tions of the Law, more of aspiration than of self-abasement. 
Our teachers tell us to advance towards the Divine Perfection, 
not to grovel before it. 

It is impossible not to connect this change in religious 
thought with that revival of English art so closely associated 
with the teaching of Ruskin. In great part it has been a re- 
action against the deformities of industrialism ; but many of 
its phenomena carry us back in thought to the great Revival of 
Learning. We know the story of the St. Bernard journeying 
along the Lake of Leman and so lost in theological meditation 
that he never raised his eyes to the noble landscape before 
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him. We know, too, how four centuries later Europe shook 
off this load of theology and claimed once more the right to 
live and enjoy. Something of the same sort has happened to 
us in England on a much smaller scale. As the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries revolted against the Romish asceticism, 
so we have revolted against the self-negating side of Protes- 
tantism ; and in our case, too, with those misguided decadents 
who would sever art from morals, a certain amount of lawless- 
ness has found place in the tumult of reconquered freedom. 

But in the main our art revival has been a power for good- 
ness. Ruskin, its protagonist, is a preacher of morality as 
much as of art ; nor is there any intention of selfishness in his 
self-expansion. But though few lives have shown more self- 
sacrifice than his, it is self-expansion which appeals to him 
primarily as a good. In a notable passage he questions the 
claim of self-sacrifice to a place among the virtues ; so loath is 
he to waste the riches of the human spirit. 

If the foregoing estimate of the general expansive tendency 
of our society is right, then self-realization is in a measure 
justified. For no one can doubt that the widening and en- 
richment of English life makes for good. The times favor 
self-expansion, and the self-realization theory teaches us to 
seek it. It is therefore justified as a principle of conduct. 
We shall question, however, its claim to be the main principle 
of conduct. 

A word may be said in passing on the relation of self- 
realization to hedonism, which has many points in common 
with it. The more modern hedonists maintain that pleasures 
are diverse in value, and that we ought to seek the highest. 
The best life would be one full of pleasures, various, persistent, 
and refined. Now, as pleasure is nothing but the feeling of 
activity, this high hedonistic life is much the same as a self- 
realizing life of excellent activities. The difference is that the 
self-realizer thinks more of the permanent character which 
underlies the activities. His aim is the good character rather 
than the functional expressions of it. 

It is characteristic that in modern days we have had an 
ethical rehabilitation of pleasure. The mistake of older times 
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was to confound pleasure with excess, and bring both into the 
same condemnation. A more thorough criticism has led us 
to a milder judgment. Pleasure is seen to be nothing more 
than the feeling of the performance of function, of the free 
discharge of vital energy. In itself it can neither be harmful 
nor blameworthy. Rather it is a mark of health and adapta- 
tion to environment ; while pain is the mark of disease and 
failure and a spirit at odds with life and one's fellow-men. 

Now, it has become an ethical truism that for the normal 
man a good life must be a life of congenial work and sympa- 
thetic co-operation with his fellow- citizens. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a good life must be on the whole a pleasant 
one. But not only is it right to make a pleasure of one's 
duty, it is right also to take advantage of all those innocent 
enjoyments which put us into a harmonious state of mind, in- 
crease our vigor, and make us feel kindly towards our fellow- 
men. This is a truth which has penetrated far beyond philo- 
sophical circles and contributed to form public opinion on 
the value of enjoyment. A wise liberality towards innocent 
pleasures has in the best of our contemporaries replaced the 
puritanism of our forefathers. 

The foregoing remarks have, it may be hoped, given some 
color to the first part of our thesis, that the maxim of self- 
realization is valuable as a guide for the general direction of 
conduct. Before we go on to the second part we will, as self- 
realization is not an exact term, attempt to gain a clear view 
of its meaning. We have defined it in a general way as the 
cultivation of character. This may be understood in more 
than one sense. When we are told to realize the self, does 
this mean the entire self? If so, we must form a conception 
of human excellence somewhat akin to that of Aristotle, who 
says that the chief good for man must be the actuality of his 
powers according to their own proper law of excellence. The 
good man then will be one who has developed his nature in 
every direction, or, to use a phrase of Goethe's, one who has 
reared the pyramid of his being as high as he possibly can. 
But surely to live for self-realization in this sense is a very 
pagan sort of virtue. The entire self includes a great many 
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elements which are entirely selfish. A fully developed man, 
according to the Greek idea, is one who is not only rich in 
habits of virtue and sympathy, but also in bodily vigor, and 
the various accomplishments of intellect and emotion. Now, 
to be all this, one needs not only good intentions, but also the 
" furniture of fortune," — wealth, social position, and general 
prosperity. So to make entire self-realization one's supreme 
aim implies the pursuit of these things as well as the pursuit 
of virtue. But it is hardly necessary to point out that, accord- 
ing to the current standard of morality, at least, one must be 
constantly prepared to give up or hazard these external goods, 
and accept with resignation the prospect of a maimed and 
stunted life, if duty so requires it. 

The difficulties in the way of all-round self-realization are 
obvious ; but some thinkers have sought to evade them by 
distinguishing in man the true self from the false, the rational 
from the irrational, the animal from the spiritual. Self-realiza- 
tion, they maintain, lies in developing the higher and suppress- 
ing the lower. But this distinction is not a sound one. We 
cannot break a man's personality into two. We cannot say 
that his bodily part has, so to speak, no business to be there, 
and that his intellect and will alone form his true self. If 
feeling were a false element in the man, it would be separable 
from him at least in thought. We could imagine him with- 
out it, and he would seem to us as then relieved from an en- 
cumbrance and disfigurement. But psychology tells us other- 
wise. Man is a creature of feeling in every fibre of his nature. 
We cannot even conceive him without his body, or his con- 
sciousness without the element that comes from sensation. 
Even if we achieved the impossible and formed a character 
all intellect and will to the exclusion of feeling, we should not 
be realizing the true self, but only a part of the self. 

To this criticism an opponent might urge that partial self- 
realization is the truest form of it ; that we may not be able to 
annihilate the lower self, but we are most ourselves when we 
indulge it as little as possible. We reply that this is asceti- 
cism, and asceticism may or may not be a true theory of life, 
but it is something quite different from self-realization. The 
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principle of self-realization has, in fact, transformed itself into 
a principle of self-sacrifice. It is true that from one point of 
view every act of denial is also an act of affirmation. The 
austerity of the hermit, the obstinacy of the martyr, are acts 
of self-realization in so far as they affirm one element of the 
self. But the affirmation of the one element is made at the 
expense of the rest, and this kind of self-realization lies out- 
side the scope of our present argument. 

A very popular and valuable form of the self-realization 
doctrine is that which bids us realize what is called the social 
self. One often hears people make a sharp opposition be- 
tween egoism and altruism ; in fact, treat them as contradic- 
tories and mutually exclusive. But it does not need a very 
profound study to see that they are to a very large extent two 
aspects of the same thing ; that the growth of the self implies 
an increased devotion to the interests of one's fellow-men. 
The sympathies are, indeed, a great part of the content of the 
ego ; a man can only live a full life for himself if he lives in 
the lives of others also. This is a point of view which T. H. 
Green did so much to impose upon our generation. A life of 
social devotion, of service in the spheres of the family, the 
parish or city, and the state, is really a life of self-realization 
of the truest and highest kind. Such a moral ideal, he would 
have argued, combines the truth in the ethical systems of 
Aristotle and Hegel. While Aristotle tells us to pursue the 
summum bonum, eudaimonia, Hegel insists on the moral value 
of " my station and its duties." The fact is, says Green, that 
happiness is realized by devotion to the duties of one's station. 
This only requires a little supplementing to make it the best 
form of self-realization which our moral experience has so far 
disclosed to us. Green hardly took enough account of the 
self-regarding virtues and of the pursuit of art and science for 
their own sakes. But if a man, without neglecting the claims 
of prudence and self-preservation and the claims of intellectual 
and artistic culture, can live a widely sympathetic life as a 
religious man and an active citizen, he has surely formed a 
character as rich as any that we know. 

The foregoing, it may be hoped, is a statement of the self- 
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realization principle as a thinker might express it. But every- 
one has heard this question discussed in places far outside the 
philosophic sphere. It has escaped out of the lecture-room 
into the circulating library. Not a little of the literature of 
the day preaches vaguely but forcibly a gospel of self-realiza- 
tion. " Be free," " Strip off conventions," " Live your own 
life," is the burden of many a problem novel and problem play. 
On the ears of men of settled character and station such 
phrases fall unheeded. But to the young and untrained they 
have a delusive ring of hope and emancipation. 

One can imagine a veteran exponent of this higher in- 
dividualism giving counsel to a young friend entering life. 
" My son," he will say, " cultivate character. It is the only 
object in the world of permanent value in itself. Shun every- 
thing that narrows your life ; cast out everything that deforms 
it. Breadth, sweetness, equipose, these are the qualities of 
the virtuous man, the man who truly succeeds." 

We have now tried to show what the maxim of self-realiza- 
tion means in its various forms, and to prove that it is in har- 
mony with the tendencies of the age and, therefore, valuable 
as a general indication of the kind of life one ought to lead. 
But we hold that its utility ends here. If a man attempted to 
regulate his conduct strictly by it, his life would be a moral 
failure. There is, in fact, a maxim which is higher than 
" Realize yourself," and that is, " Work." Let the work be 
the highest within your reach, but let it be low and inferior 
work rather than none at all. It may be objected that 
Green's theory of conduct combines these two principles of 
work and self-realization, since it is by working in one's sta- 
tion that self-realization is achieved. This is not strictly true. 
Devotion to the duties of one's station implies commonly a 
certain self-realization, the acquirement of a certain excellence 
of character; but not always. It may lead to a partial or 
total self-suppression. Whereas if a man makes it his chief 
aim to form an excellent character, to enjoy a life rich in noble 
and various activities, he must reject as unworthy most of those 
forms of work with which men have to be content. Green's 
theory is plausible because it is not strictly logical. Work 
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is one thing and character another. They are closely con- 
nected but not the same. A man will look at life in a different 
way according as he makes the one or the other his primary 
aim. 

We will now see how this works out at the various ages of 
man. Take first the young man to whom the self-realization 
principle appeals so powerfully. We argue that when he is 
entering on the serious business of life he should accept 
eagerly and gratefully such opportunities of self-realization as 
present themselves, but must not make this his primary aim. 
He must not resolve to " be free" or to " live his own life." 
He must resolve to live in the eye of the task-master. The 
maxim of work, the spirit of service and subordination, not 
the desire of personal achievement, must be his prevalent 
mood if he would succeed. In support of this we have but 
to consider the constitution of society. It is a truth which 
only needs recalling that man is a social creature ; apart from 
society he is nothing. Now, the dominating, one might almost 
say overwhelming, fact about society is its organization. In 
order that society may exist certain work must be performed ; 
certain daily provision made for the sustenance of body and 
mind. In a civilized society the mass of this work is enor- 
mous, and can only be accomplished by an immensely elaborate 
industrial organization held together by stringent discipline. 
On the successful working of this the welfare of every citizen 
depends ; and every citizen, if he would not be a useless drone, 
must bear his part in it. As it is the foremost of all human 
interests that society should flourish, so our co-operation in it 
is the foremost of all our duties. Till that claim is satisfied 
we must not think of individual self-realization. 

For the young man entering life these conditions must hold 
good with special stringency. To many of us the universal 
yoke of social duty may become easy through custom ; he is 
just learning to wear it. In serving the apprenticeship to life 
a man cannot afford to think of forming a character, except in 
a secondary way. He has to acquire the mechanical skill of 
his profession, the knack of handling the tools, so to speak; 
and this is an engrossing task, even for the aptest learner. 
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Moreover, he must get some notion of the composition of his 
society, of the way the social mechanism does its work, and 
of the function which his own employment performs in it. 
He must study human nature and, in particular, those varieties 
of it which he will have to work with. Above all he must get 
to know himself, his faculties and their limitations, so that he 
may lay out his talent to the best advantage. All this time he 
must, apprentice-like, be subject to authority. He must, in 
some measure, surrender his personality to be moulded by his 
master and by the spirit of his professional environment. 

It is possible that the out-and-out believer in character may 
remark that this apprenticeship is the apprenticeship of a Phil- 
istine, or, as Dickens would have said, of Podsnappery, and 
that our docile young man will end as a soulless creature of 
routine. The case is not quite so bad as that, and yet we 
must admit that in thus becoming useful members of society 
men, for one thing, lose much of the charm of irresponsibility. 
A Harold Skimpole who utterly refuses the social harness 
and shifts all his burdens on to his more business-like friends 
is a much more entertaining creature than Podsnap who has 
gone to the City at ten a.m. regularly for the last thirty-five 
years, and whose ideas, never very extensive, have become 
too narrow for intelligent conversation. And, fiction apart, it 
is unfortunately true that many excellent men grow duller as 
they grow older. One notes in them with regret the wither- 
ing of youthful enthusiasms, the abandonment of youthful 
studies, a general policy of mental retrenchment. The change 
may not be enough to dissolve friendship, but one is forced 
to admit that though they remain good fellows they are no 
longer good company. 

This fact is all the sadder because so many scamps grown 
gray in mischief remain entertaining to the last. The life of 
a ne'er-do-well is one of adventure, of escapes and devices, 
of frequent change of scene and occupation. He does not 
fossilize in the routine of business and the rearing of an un- 
intelligent family. It is certain that, in many ways, Alfred 
Jingle, that prince of sharpers, was more of a self-realizer 
than the exemplary Podsnap. His character, though less solid, 
Vol. VIII.— No. 3 23 
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had more wealth of experience, more variety and intricacy, 
more light and shade, and all the charm of the out-at-elbows 
picturesque. The life, then, of the average useful citizen does 
not tend to develop and display the lighter graces of character. 
This no doubt is due to the still imperfect development of 
society. When this imperfection is removed, when scientific 
invention has superseded drudgery, when every man's life-task 
is so varied, so interesting, and so congenial that his mind 
grows brighter and suppler as he grows older, then self-realiza- 
tion and duty will coincide. But this is obviously in the distant 
future. So much for the question how far the lighter excel- 
lencies of character are realized by devotion to the duties of 
one's station. 

Now let us turn to the solid virtues. Do we realize that 
side of character by the life of civic subordination ? To this 
our answer must be twofold. We realize them in a sense; 
but not in the sense meant by one who maintains the ethical 
theory of self-realization. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
that active work in society, the business-like pursuit of some 
useful calling, is the only moral training that rests upon a 
solid base. No academic or cloistered virtue can pretend to 
the same reality. The moralist defines virtue ; the preacher 
inspires us with ardor to pursue it ; practical experience alone 
can show that it is the necessary condition of all that gives 
life its value and its dignity. But we cannot argue from 
this that doing one's duty in one's station and resolving to 
realize oneself are the same thing, or two ways of describing 
the same moral attitude. From our humble human stand- 
point there is all the difference between them. Life is a strug- 
gle, nay, a sort of fight, and a resolution to do one's best in 
the fight is very different from thinking foremost of the type 
of character produced by victory. A few considerations will 
make this plain. In the first place, there is the chance of per- 
ishing or getting maimed in the struggle. This chance is very 
considerable in some professions, as those of the soldier, the 
sailor, and even the physician. But it exists, too, in the most 
peaceful walks of life ; in the way of business or in the man- 
agement of one's family. No one can be sure that he may not 
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any day be required to hazard life or fortune at the call of 
duty. Now, surely, this obvious contingency is not provided 
for when self-realization is made the rule of life. Consider the 
profession of the soldier and imagine the recruit enlisting with 
the aim that he may realize the character of the veteran. How 
absurd this sounds ! and yet, if character is really the supreme 
thing, it is what he ought to do. If any recruit did talk in 
this strain, the man of common-sense would remind him that 
a bullet might ruin his plans at the outset. So, more or less, 
with the other walks of life, from chimney-sweeps to em- 
perors. To the man of duty death is an incident ; to the self- 
realizer it is a frustration. 

A further consideration will show the impracticability of 
the scheme of life we are criticising. The young man who 
sets out to realize character must have some more or less 
definite type before his mind. No one can think of rivalling 
such diverse kinds of excellence as Shakespeare, Napoleon, 
and Sir Isaac Newton all in one lifetime. Generally, some 
favorite hero strikes his fancy and shapes his ideal. Now, 
granting that he has health and long life, what are his chances 
of becoming what he wants to be ? Surely, very slight. In 
the first place, very few men are in a position to choose their 
own career. Circumstances are generally such that only two 
or three places in the social organization are open to them. 
They must either take these or starve. Secondly, even if a 
young man is free to choose his career, it is impossible to be 
certain what will be its effect on his character. He can only 
guess how the matter will work out ; for both factors in the 
problem, his own nature and his future circumstances, are at 
best imperfectly known. It may be that his chosen career 
will turn out very different from what he anticipates, and 
demand a type of excellence very different from what he 
admires. A youth may enter the army desiring to realize 
the virtues of the Homeric warrior, and find, when in it, that 
he can serve his country best as a statistician. 

The advocate of self-realization may consider the two fore- 
going objections to be of minor importance. It may be true 
that when we set forth to form a noble character we cannot 
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be sure either that an accident will not frustrate us or that we 
shall achieve exactly that type which we admire. And yet, 
he might urge, under average circumstances, some sort of 
excellence will undoubtedly be achieved if we go the right 
way to gain it, — i.e., by working in the social organization. 
Now, in one sense this is true ; but it is not true exactly in 
the sense the self-realizer means it. Undoubtedly the best 
way to form a character is by doing the duties of one's station. 
But we must, when we throw ourselves into those duties, 
be moderate in our anticipations of the character we shall 
achieve. It may possess a good deal of solid worth, but it is 
very likely to be battered and flawed by rough contact with 
the world. This is not the kind of character which attracts 
enthusiastic youth. The better kind of young man shows 
but scant respect for what he calls the respectable Philistine. 
Occasionally one meets with seniors who have borne an 
active part in life and yet delight us with the fulness and 
beauty of their natures. They have somehow kept them- 
selves unspotted from the world. But this is rare. The 
average man who works in the world must expect to be more 
or less spotted thereby. 

Of this any one may convince himself who has had experi- 
ence of life. Let him think of the business men he knows 
and weigh their virtues with an even hand. Take a man in 
full contact with the hard realities of the world, a solicitor or 
stock broker, for example. Respectable members of these 
professions are honest in the main. We habitually trust our 
fortunes and our dearest interests in their hands. But would 
their general practice, and therefore their characters, be ap- 
proved by any youth enamoured of abstract virtue ? Would 
it bear to be put forward as the goal of a self-realizing life ? 
No one has written a detailed and authentic treatise on the 
morality of the stock-exchange or the solicitor's office, though 
on the latter subject there are many valuable hints in a re- 
cent paper on legal ethics in America.* It is to be hoped 
that some candid and philosophic member of these professions 

* International Journal of Ethics for April, 1897. 
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will brave idle scandal and record an interesting phase of 
moral practice before it passes away. It is doubtful, however, 
if such a treatise will ever be written, but if it is, we may be 
quite certain that the system of practice which it will disclose, 
though perhaps not unsuited to the needs of the profession, 
will not square with any moral code promulgated by phi- 
losopher or religious teacher, from Confucius and Buddha 
down to the present day. 

It is needless to enlarge further on the moral imperfections 
of the worldly. The judicious student of human nature 
knows them only too well. The subject is one which readily 
lends itself to cheap sarcasm. It is very easy to dwell on the 
failings of respectable modern society and then turn and ask 
how we dare call ourselves Christians, or claim to be superior 
to savages, who are too simple to cheat and too gentle to kill 
their fellow-men. This is ethical clap-trap. It is better to 
record with equanimity these two instructive facts : we cannot 
be solidly virtuous if we do not work in the world, and we 
are not likely to be perfectly virtuous if we do. 

Of this second fact the reason is not far to seek ; it lies in 
the imperfection of society. Dirty work and drudgery, the 
same causes which depress our elasticity and make us dull 
and formal, also tend to make us morally imperfect. The sys- 
tem in which we work is imperfect, so are the people we work 
with, and the imperfections of all react upon us. Consider 
the lawyer. Under the most favorable circumstances he sees 
men in an unamiable light, disputing mostly over money ; 
while as an agent of justice he is a sort of social scavenger. 
He has a great deal of dirty work to do and must come into 
contact with many dubious and even vile characters. All this 
does not improve a man ; it is difficult to touch pitch and not 
be denied. Again, the system of law which he has to admin- 
ister is very faulty, and the individual can do but little to im- 
prove it. Let him be as scrupulous as he will, he must do 
many hard things ; he must often be the instrument of injus- 
tice ; he must make many compromises between professional 
advancement and the dictates of honesty. 

These considerations lead us on to what is the really fatal 
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defect of the self-realizing principle : it prevents a man from 
throwing himself with all his heart into the duties of his sta- 
tion. At the outset of every enterprise it calls on him to 
pause and ask himself, Shall I be the better man for this ? 
Will not that work involve a deterioration of my character ? 
Will not this drudgery narrow the full round of my activities ? 
It bids us replace duty by a sort of higher selfishness and 
subordinate the interest of the community to a sort of higher 
individualism. 

Now, this is a fatal mood if one would accomplish anything 
in the world. The self-realizer is like a soldier who puts his 
personal character above the interests of the army. He can- 
not embark on this expedition because it is a wanton aggres- 
sion ; he cannot besiege that city because innocent women and 
children will be starved ; he cannot shoot that prisoner be- 
cause the man was maltreated and goaded into mutiny. Ob- 
viously, soldiers must go through the horrors and brutalities 
of war as best they can. Not theirs to reason why or make 
reply when orders come. And yet we honor the profession of 
arms. So with other walks of life, more or less. We all 
know the story of Cavour, who, in the midst of his diplomatic 
labors for Italian freedom, paused one day and asked himself, 
" Am I not fast becoming a scoundrel ?" Some professions 
are less trying than others, and in every one we can, within 
limits, reject the evil without losing the good. But in all 
it is a condition of success that we think of work before 
character. 

It is possible that the reader may agree to some extent with 
the foregoing views and yet be sorry to hear them spoken. 
The ethical theory you attack, he may say, is visionary, but 
it is elevating. It stimulates aspiration, and in any case can 
have no bad effects. We doubt this. It is of real importance 
to a young man to have a theory of virtue which squares with 
experience, and this is where the self-realization theory is par- 
ticularly weak. Just now this questionable theory tends to 
predominate in ethical teaching. The result is that the cul- 
tured young man leaves the university with mistaken notions 
about the conduct of life ; and, unless he is one of those prac- 
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tical sceptics who keep their academic theories in one pocket 
and their working maxims in the other, he soon finds himself 
at odds with his profession. Thus it is that a hopeful career 
often begins in failure. A man of vigorous mind, of course, 
soon pulls himself together; for the logic of life is pretty sure 
to overpower the logic of the lecture-room. He learns to 
smile at ideals whose merit lies in their inaccessibility, at moral 
precepts which are totally unworkable, at counsels of perfec- 
tion which, if one took them seriously, would lead society 
straight to destruction. This is no great misfortune. The 
misfortune is that he grows sceptical of moral philosophy 
altogether. He concludes that it is quite incompetent to 
grasp the facts. He may even assert that a consistent theory 
of moral experience is beyond the reach of the human mind. 

These facts probably account for the neglect of moral phi- 
losophy among practical men. Of such men very few, 
whether in politics or trade or the professions, would admit 
that any text-book of ethics could help them much in the 
questions with which they have to deal. The same spirit 
appears in modern literature. There is a touch of it in 
Charles Kingsley and more than a touch in Mr. Kipling. The 
latter, indeed, in his anxiety to insist on the stern realities of 
duty would have it that ideals are superfluous, except to pro- 
fessors, and that the first step in real wisdom is to fling them 
away. This is absurd, taken literally. The working ideal in 
every man is nothing but his system of preferences and an- 
tipathies, and we find this equally in the roughest Tommy 
Atkins and in the most cultured professor. The fallacy to 
shun is that in the ideal a purpose of self-realization, rather 
than of active service, should be the dominating principle. 

In estimating the validity and the workableness of the self- 
realization principle we have taken first and foremost that 
epoch when a man is embarking on the serious business of 
life ; for then especially does one come into contact with solid 
realities and need the guidance of a solid maxim. At such 
a time, we have tried to show, the principle of work-where- 
you-can takes precedence of self-realization. For the rest of 
life also, as it seems to us, this precedence holds good. But 
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there are at least two epochs when self-realization, though 
still secondary, gains in importance. One is the Lehr- und 
Wanderjahre of youth, when we should strive to widen the 
boundaries of our character; the other, the years of settled 
middle life, when we should strive to perfect it. 

In adolescence, the young man, emancipated from school 
and not yet harnessed to a profession, has a few precious 
years to devote to moral and intellectual culture. If men 
were like the Olympian gods, careless of trouble and the 
necessity of laboring for their daily bread, culture, no doubt, 
would be the supreme principle of life. We should have 
nothing to do but to devote ourselves to the-most refined and 
improving life we know. Now, the young man at the univer- 
sity is actually in an almost Olympian position. He has but 
little care or drudgery ; his business is to improve his mind 
and body as much as possible. If he does not extend his 
knowledge and accomplishments at this propitious season, his 
mind is likely to remain poor and narrow for the rest of his 
life. It is right, therefore, that self-realization should bulk 
largely in the young student's ideal, and this is one reason 
why the ethical theory based thereon is so popular in aca- 
demic circles. And yet even here the judicious educator will 
insist that the duty of work is ultimately higher than culture. 
Hegel was right when he taught that the stern lesson of sub- 
mission and service must be learned before we can enter into 
knowledge and freedom. The fear of the Lord, or something 
like it, is undoubtedly the beginning of wisdom. 

The self-realization of maturity is a rather different thing. 
Youth, like a barbarian conqueror, overruns more territory 
than it can retain. In our college days we take up a variety 
of pursuits, which have to be dropped when leisure becomes 
scarce, and indulge in virtues which afterwards prove too deli- 
cate for common use. In middle life we concentrate ourselves 
on what is practically attainable. A man, let us suppose, is 
master of his profession. His work, which has the first claim 
upon him, has become easy by habituation. He then can and 
ought to try to cultivate virtues and faculties which his daily 
task does not require. The relation of this conscious seif- 
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cultivation to the discipline of one's daily work is like that of 
gymnastics to natural exercise. The latter is the true founda- 
tion of a good physique, but it does not bring every muscle 
into play. A man must train systematically if he would have 
all parts equally strong. So it is with the active citizen, who, 
having passed the stress of mastering his profession, finds him- 
self with leisure for self-cultivation. In this matter no man can 
lack employment. Innate faults of character, faults contracted 
from the world, abound in every one and usually defy com- 
plete eradication. However diligently the field be cleaned, 
the weeds spring up year after year ; while in aesthetic and 
intellectual culture there is literally no end to what one may 
do. But even in this quiet autumn of life, one need hardly 
say, the maxim of self-realization remains secondary. Man, 
in some sort, continues in harness to the end. He may have 
retired from business, his family may have grown up and gone 
out into the world, but at least the duties of citizenship and re- 
ligion remain. So soon as he ceases to recognize the sway of 
duty and to serve an ideal which is something higher and wider 
than his own personal perfection, he ceases to lead a good 
moral life. If he does not actually work much, he must hold 
himself ready to work, or, at least, to suffer. Death is the 
only final manumission from the service of life. 

Henry Sturt. 
Oxford, England. 



THE MORAL VALUE OF SILENCE.* 

Pythagoras, among the ancients, united men in voluntary 
association for the purpose of realizing, through such fellow- 
ship, the moral end of life. He made it a condition that every 
one who desired to join his Order, before he could be ad- 
mitted, should attest his worthiness by preserving silence 
during five years. Nay, he allowed no one to see his face 
who had not successfully passed through this trying novitiate. 

* An address to the Society for Ethical Culture of New York, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1898. 



